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The burial place of Christopher Dock is not known. This memorial was 
erected in 1915 by the Montgomery County Historical Society and stands 
in the cemetery of the Lower Skippack Mennonite Church. (Photograph 
courtesy Warren M. Wenger). 


Christopher Dock Christopher Dock’s life and work is lonial times among the Germans. They 


best known through a reading of his essay, also reflect Dock’s keen interest in, and 
Quintus LEATHERMAN Schul-Ordnung (School-Management). deep understanding of, children. 
One of his pupils, Christopher Sauer, Jr., Not only was Dock a successful teacher 
Christopher Dock, probably born in the — of Germantown published the first two of the 3 R’s, but he also made a real 
Rhenish Palatinate, Germany, came to — editions in 1770. This work reveals the contribution in teaching art. Dock’s spe- 
America about 1714. By 1718 Dock was — gentle and loving character of Dock as cialty was the Fractur-Schriften, or beau- 
teaching a subscription elementary school a teacher and his successful methods of — tifully colored manuscripts. These con- 
among the Mennonites of the Skippack instruction. Printed in the German lan- sisted of Scripture texts or mottoes 
settlement, north of Germantown, Penn- — guage, it found its way into many Penn- artistically penned in colored inks. It is 
sylvania. [iis teaching career, probably — sylvania-German homes and must have — said that Dock had twenty-five of them 
begun in Germany, now continued for ten had a profound influence on those who hanging on the walls of his schoolroom. 
years at Skippack. Ile then gave up taught the German schools of his day. He used some of them as copy forms 
teaching in favor ot farming. In 1735 Teaching was a divine calling; pupils (J orschriften) of the alphabet. Others 
he bought a farm of 100 acres near Sal- were given individualized instruction; were given to pupils as rewards for ex- 
fordville, where he probably lived its — character and godliness were the chief — cellent work. (Some of Dock’s originals 
remaining years. Soon aiter giving up the — objectives in Dock’s school. have been preserved in the Historical 
Skippack school, Dock says he felt the Christopher Dock was one of the se- Society of Pennsylvania and in the 
“smiting hand of God” calling him back — lected contributors to Christopher Sauer’s = Schwenkfelder Library of Pennsburg, 
to the teaching profession. He taugitt Geistliches Magasien. Among the arti- Pennsylvania.) Dock’s influence can be 
four summers at Germantown. Il inally in cles contributed were “A |lundred Nec- seen in collections containing the work of 
1738, after an interval of ten years Gf — essary Rules for Conduct of Children,” = Dock’s pupils. Teachers of the nineteenth 
farming, Dock resumed full-time teaching = and “A Hundred Christian Rules for century continued the practice of this art 
at Skippack and Salford, and continued — Children.” Both of these works reveal and used Dock’s ideas for the encourage 
teaching until his death in 1771, interesting customs and practices of co- ment of pupil effort. 
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Dock also wrote at least seven hymns. 
Five of these hymns found their way into 
the earliest American Mennonite Hymnal 
(Zion’s Geistliche Harfe, 1803), and were 
retained in later editions. It is quite pos- 
sible that Dock’s emphasis on teaching 
of hymns in the schools, and his probably 
serving as an able chorister in the Salford 
or Skippack churches, were largely re- 
sponsible for the exceptional interest in 
singing among the Mennonite congre- 
gations of Montgomery County. 

Christopher Dock made no effort to 
preserve his name in the annals of history, 
and yet his humble and unassuming char- 
acter had a far-reaching influence on the 
spiritual life of succeeding generations 
and was an inspiration and ideal to many 
teachers who followed him. 

Dock probably continued to live on 
the farm near Salfordville after the death 
of his wife in 1761. Dock, in his will 
of 1762, bequeathed the farm to his 
daughter and son-in-law, Margaret and 
Henry Stryckers. Another daughter, 
Catherine, was married to Peter Jansen 
of Skippack. 

We do not know the burial place of 
Christopher Dock. Tradition gives us a 
very plausible account of his death. It 
was Dock’s custom to remain at school 
after dismissal of children to pray for 
each one of his pupils. One evening in 
the autumn of 1771 he did not return 
home at the usual time. He was found 
on his knees in the schoolroom, but his 
spirit had gone. 

A memorial stone in honor of Christo- 
pher Dock was erected in 1915 by the 
Montgomery County Historical Society. 
It stands in the cemetery of the Lower 
Skippack Mennonite Church bearing this 
inscription : 

“Here, Christopher Dock who in 
1750 wrote the earliest American 
essay on pedagogy, taught school 
and here in 1771 he died on his 
knees in prayer.” 
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Mennonite Encyclopedia and is here used 
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the Encyclopedia. ) 


Souderton, ‘Pa. 


Valentine Kratz (1760- 
1824) 


(In his Brief History of the Mennonites 
in Ontario, L. J. Burkholder stated that 
Valentine Kratz was the first minister f 
the Mennonite Church in the Niagara 
district, which was probably the earliest 
Mennonite settlement in Ontario. Men- 
nonite families settled in this area perhaps 
as early as 1786. “In 1799 eight other 
families came and in 1800 seventeen fami- 
lies were added to the new colony. The 
1800 group comprised about 60 persons,” 
wrote Burkholder. 

With perhaps 100 persons in the new 
settlement, the need for a minister was 
felt. One, Samuel Moyer, wrote to his 
former ministers asking for help and 
counsel. A reply from six ministers in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, on Septem- 
ber 4, 1801, advised the Niagara settlement 
to let the Lord indicate to them by votes 
and the lot the one whom He had chosen 
to preach the Gospel. As a result of this 
advice, in 1801 Valentine Kratz was 
chosen minister and John Fretz deacon. 
This congregation came to be the present 
Moyer Church at Vineland, Ontario. 

In the Archives of the Mennonite 
Church, Goshen, Indiana, there is de- 
posited the following account concerning 
Valentine Kratz, written by Mrs. Simeon 
Kratz, great-granddaughter of Valentine 
Kratz. The date of the manuscript is 
not given but her address is given as 
Vineland, Ontario. Minor corrections in 
spelling and the use of English have been 
made in the copy below, but the meaning 
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or content has not been changed.—M. G.) 

A history of Valentine Kratz, who came 
to Canada in 1799 and settled in what is 
now called Vineland. He was the first 
Mennonite preacher in the district. They 
came to Canada with covered wagons 
drawn by oxen, and they brought a cow 
with them to have milk on their way. 
They would use the milk that they want- 
ed; the remainder was put into the churn 
on the wagon. As the wagon went along, it 
churned them a little butter. They had 
their stopping places on the way and 
there would bake bread. Sometimes their 
supply was used before they got to the 
next place where they could bake bread. 
In that way they journeyed on until they 
got to Niagara River. 

Since there was no bridge across the 
river, two of the men swam across to see 
how deep the water was. They waded 
back with long sticks in their hands and 
found that the water was waist-deep. They 
brought the cow and oxen across and 
then went back and brought the wagon, 
with the family in it, by hand. They had 
tight wagon boxes. Grandmother said 
there was a little water in the box, but 
it did not damage anything. Only their 
feet were in the water, but that did no 
harm, for they were all barefooted. They 
walked much of the way. When their feet 
would get sore, they would ride to rest 
their feet and another one would get 
out and walk. 

When they got here they hewed out a 
place where they could build a log house 
that had one room downstairs and one 
room upstairs. There were no. stair 
steps, only a ladder to go. up and down. 
They made tables and benches; that was 
their furniture. Since there were no wells, 
they had to go to springs after water. On 
their way to the spring, two of the girls, 
Molly and Barbara, met an Indian. He 
asked them where they were from and 
they answered that they came from Penn- 
sylvania. The Indian said, “No, you did 
not come from Pennsylvania. You come 
from Virginia, and you killed two of 
my brothers. . I will kill you. I will scalp 
you.” But he did not touch them. He 
went on up the path and the girls got 
the bucket of water and went back to the 
house. The Indian was in the house 
talking to their father and was nice to- 
ward them. Canada was inhabited by 
Indians and they did not like it when the 
first settlers came in. They were a little 
jealous. 

They were settled, but they had no 
church. They would have Meeting when 
would get together. Later 


they they 


built a log church. It was not very good, 
but it served the purpose. There were not 
enough windows in it and it soon became 


tuv small. They built another, and | 


think that it was built where the church 
is now. 

The reason why I remember so much of 
my grandmother is that my own mother 
died before I was five years old and she 
was my mother. I would ask her about 
how she came to Canada. I would get her 
to tell me the story as it was very in- 
teresting to me to hear her tell about it. 
She was 10 years old when she came to 
Canada with her father, Valentine Kratz, 
in 1799. She married Abraham Huns- 
berger in 1811 and in 1812 she lived in 
a little log house two and a hak miles 
southwest of what is now called Vineland. 
It was all timber. A battle broke out, 
and he (Hunsberger) was called out to 
help. He left his wife at home alone with 
their first baby which was two weeks old 
at the time. The battle as soon over and 
he came back singing, 

“Home from battle ground, lady love, 

Lady love, welcome me home.” 

She told me how strict her father was. 
She said that he would not allow them to 
quarrel but brought them up to be good 
children. Grandmother was a good grand- 
mother. She would teach me to trust in 
God; and she would say that we must 
pray if we want to get to heaven. I re- 
member that J often met her in her room 
kneeling and lifting up her heart and voice 
to God in prayer. 


A John F. Funk Letter 
of 1856 


(John F. Funk's decision to go west as 
a young man had important consequences 
for the Mennonite Church. The letter 
below written to his brother-in-law, Jacob 
Beidler, who was engaged in the lumber 
business in Chicago, throws light on the 
reasons for the decision to leave Penn- 
sylvania. Having been born in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, April 6, 1835, he 
spent his childhood and youth in that area. 
In 1854 at the age of 19, he taught his 
first school in his native county. Two 
years later while teaching school he wrote 
the letter below. Several months after 
writing the letter, he went to Chicago 
and by April, 1857, was engaging in the 
lumber business of that city.—M. G.) 

Hilltown, November 24th/50 
Mr. J. Beidler 
Dear Brother 
Your kind favor of the 2nd_ inst. 
was duly received, and I was much pleased 
to hear from you. 

We are all well at present, and our 
friends as far as 1 know, except Sister 
Esther. She has had a very severe spell 
of Intermitting fever, and after nearly re- 


covering, it returned again with even 


more severity than the first time. She was 
very low for some time and had lost all 
hope of recovery although her case was 
not so dangerous as she thought. She is 
slowly recovering; she has been sick 
for about four weeks. 

I am, as you supposed, engaged in 
teaching, and enjoy myself tolerable well 
because I take a delight in teaching. But 
I am not satisfied, and my mind is not 
at rest. My thoughts are ever wandering 
forth among other scenes. The narrow 
confines of the school room are far too 
limited for me now, and I have de- 
termined, if nothing happens, to see the 
West as soon as my school closes. And 
if you can procure a situation that you 
think will suit me, you may do so, and 
I will come to Chicago as soon as I can 
leave here. 

I have no particular news to tell you at 
present. The school room is my home; 
beyond it, I find out little. 

I still get the Tribune. It comes much 
more regular since the election than it 
did before. 

Our railroad is rapidly progressing and 
will be completed in about two months. 
My school is still increasing a little. I 
have from 20 to 30 scholars and expect 
some more today. We have a teacher’s 
Institute where we meet weekly for mu- 
tual improvement in the art of teaching 
and also a debating society and these in 
connection with my ‘school keep me con- 
stantly employed so that I have scarcely 
time for rest and recreation. 

Hoping that this may find you all en- 
joying good health, and expecting to hear 
from you soon again I subscribe myself in 
haste, 

Yours truly, 
John F, Funk 


Historical Notes on the 


Millwood Graveyard 


ToHN E. KAUFFMAN 


The ground for this graveyard was first 
taken from the northwest corner of the 
farm then owned by John Stoltzfus who 
was a grandson of Nicholas Stoltzfus who 
immigrated to America from Germany, 
October 18, 1766. John Stoltzfus was 
ordained deacon in 1844 in Upper Pequea 
District and a little later moved to the 
above-mentioned farm. The first burial 
was Salema, daughter of the above-men- 
tioned John and Catherine Stoltzfus, who 
died Aug. 15, 1847, aged 7 months, 21 
days. In 1867, John Stoltzfus sold this 
farm and moved to Tennessee. We find 
recorded in the Recorder’s Office, Lan- 
caster, Pa., a deed dated March 24, 1868, 
from John H. Stoltzfus and his wife 
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Catherine to Reuben Wenger, recorded in 
Deed Book Q, Vol. 9, Page 714, for &2 
acres & 20 perches of land in Salisbury 
Twp. Therein occurs the following clause: 

“Excepting and always reserving of the 
herein granted premises 10 perches of land 
for a graveyard with privileges of the 
owners of said graveyard, having as much 
of the adjoining land as may be needed 
by paying said Reuben Wenger his heirs, 
and assigns a reasonable price for the 
same.” 

According to information available, a 
deed dated Jan. 24, 1902, seems to be the 
first deed of graveyard which was deeded 
to trustees of Millwood Church, namely, 
S. L. Kauffman, C. M. Umble, and Nich- 
olas Summers for the sum of $33.84, who 
in turn deeded half interest to John 
Berkey and Stephen Stoltzfus, represent- 
ing the House Amish Church, for the sum 
of $16.92. Land was added to the grave- 
yard as needed. Deeds were dated 1893 
and 1925 and at present (1940) the grave- 
yard is 204 feet long and 178 feet wide 
containing 133 perches of land. Up to 
1938 those having burial plots were re- 
quired to pay the sum of 50 cents annually 
for the upkeep of same, but as this was not 
very satisfactory it was suggested by 
Solomon Stoltzfus of the House Amish 
Church that a permanent fund be ap- 
propriated of $3000.00 for the upkeep and 
maintenance of the graveyard. Upon this 
suggestion the sum of $3000.00 was ar- 
ranged for, the Millwood Church sub- 
scribing $2000.00 and the House Amish 
Church $1000.00. This fund of $3000.00 
was invested in a mortgage in the Solo- 
mon Stoltzfus farm at 3 per cent interest, 
said interest to be used for the upkeep and 
maintenance of said graveyard. 

There were five trustees appointed as 
follows: Samuel E. Summers, Edgar 
Umble, and Christian Kennel, represent- 
ing the Millwood Church, and Benjamin 
Umble and Henry U. Stoltzfus, repre- 
senting the House Amish Church; Edgar 
C. Umble to act as secretary and treas- 
urer. 

A Declaration of Trust was made, 
copies of which are in possession of the 
above-mentioned trustees. 

Parkesburg, Pennsylvania. 


Book Review 


John C. Wenger: The Doctrines of the 
Alennonites. Mennonite Publishing 
House, Scottdale, Pa. 1950; pp. 160; 
$1.00. 

Recognizing the teaching values of 
Mennonite doctrine in a program of adult 
education the Mennonite Commission for 
Christian Education and Young People’s 
Work asked John C. Wenger to expand 
Chapter XIII of his Glimpses of Mennon- 


ite History and Doctrine into a volume 
suitable for instruction purposes in 
congregational classes as well as in 
church schools. Accordingly each chapter 
is built up on the general pattern with 
excerpts from Anabaptist and early 
Mennonite literature, quotations of per- 
tinent Biblical passages, reference ma- 
terials in the confessions and catechisms, 
and study questions. Appended are the 
Schleitheim, Dordrecht, and Christian 
Fundamentals confessions ; and the Short- 
er, Waldeck, and Roosen catechisms. 

By including these confessions and cat- 
echisms, Dr. Wenger does not desire to 
make the Mennonite Church a creedal 
church. His book is offered “only with 
the deep conviction that our spiritual 
heritage is truly Scriptural, and with 
the hope that these studies may enhance 
our acquaintance with our historic faith 
and deepen our appreciation of its truth.” 

Truly there was an “Anabaptist vision” 
and it is necessary for twentieth-century 
Mennonites to recapture it. This can be 
done best by placing before us the ex- 
pression of primitive Mennonite doctrine 
in the very words of our forefathers. The 
excerpts from early Anabaptist and 
Mennonite leaders are typical of their 
faith and life. 

Very central to the Anabaptist vision 

is the constant appeal to the Scriptures 
rather than to a theology. Recognition 
of this viewpoint is given as each doctrin- 
al heading is supported by a section, 
Pertinent Biblical Passages.” 
The author seeks to make the impact 
that fundamental to Anabaptist and Men- 
nonite thought are its unique emphases on 
the Bible, the church, and the Christian 
life. The Bible must operate in daily 
life; it should function in the salvation 
and sanctification of men. This view of 
the Bible regards Christian ordinances 
as binding in form and spirit. It leads 
to the ethic of love which does not permit 
participation in warfare, police service, 
or in being a magistrate. It holds to the 
simple life which forbids suing at law, 
swearing of oaths, membership in secret 
societies, divorce and remarriage, wear- 
ing of jewelry, women cutting their hair, 
worldly recreation, and the moving pic- 
ture theater. Finally Biblicism recognizes 
the New Testament as the fulfillment of 
the Old and as being eternal. 


The church constitutes a fellowship 
of committed disciples. Accordingly the 
church should be kept pure by discipline. 
Discipleship involves taking up the cross, 
and being faithful unto death. 

In conclusion Dr. Wenger voices the 
conviction, “Upon the Mennonite Church 
of today rests the responsibility of hold- 
ing aloft the Anabaptist torch of truth, 
a lamp which burns with the light of 
divine revelation, and a beacon which 


can give guidance to thousands of souls 
as they grope for the light of life.” 

This book should fill a large place in 
the teaching program of the church both 
in our congregations and schools. It is a 
splendid beginning in setting forth the 
doctrines of the Mennonites, the ground- 
work for the preparation of a “definitive 
Anabaptist-Mennonite theology.” 

Eastern Mennenite College. 

Chester K. Lehman. 


The Saron or Sisters’ home at the 
Ephrata Cloisters 


Booklet on Ephrata 
Martyrs’ Mirror now 


Available 


Daniel R. Heatwole’s dramatic story 
of the sale of an Ephrata Martyrs’ Mirror 
for only $25.00 is now printed in attrac- 
tive pamphlet form. It is a reprint from 
the October, 1949, issue of The Mennonite 
Community and contains many excellent 
photographs of the Cloisters. 

Copies of this pamphlet will interest all 
Mennonite people who have appreciation 
tor the work now being done to restore 
the Cloisters and to revive the interest 
in the great classic printed there over 
200 years ago. 

We feel that young people’s groups 
and church schools should secure liberal 
supplies of this pamphlet to pass out to 
the youth of the churches. Of 
the story and pictures should 
everyone. 

The price is 25¢ per pamphlet or $2.75 
per dozen and for fifty or more, the price 
is 20¢ per pamphlet. Herald Press, Scott 
dale, Pa. 


course 
interest 








